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EXPLORING  THE 

LIVING  HISTORY 

CLASSROOM 

Black  History  -  It's  Not  Just  for  February  Anymore 

Black  History  Month,  celebrated  each  year  in 
February,  is  an  ideal  time  to  talk  with  students 
about  the  role  of  African  Americans  in  our 
national,  state,  and  local  history.  But  so  is  just 
about  any  other  month  of  the  year!  Black  history 
(or  for  that  matter  the  history  of  all  the  many 
cultural  groups  that  are  part  of  the  American 
fabric)  belongs  in  the  everyday  curriculum  as  well. 
African  Americans  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  story 
of  our  great  nation,  and  they  have  contributed  in 
numerous  ways  both  large  and  small  to  the 
creation  of  the  America  in  which  we  live  today. 
In  other  words  -  don't  wait  until  February  to 
celebrate  black  history!   If  we  look  with  an  open 
mind,  the  story  of  African  Americans  can  be 
found  on  almost  any  page  of  our  country's  past. 

The  story  of  African  Americans  in  our  nation's 
history  is  a  fascinating  topic,  but  it  can  also  be 
uncomfortable  or  intimidating  -  for  teachers  and 
students  alike  -  to  bring  up  in  the  classroom. 

In  order  to  help  teachers  and  their  students  feel 
more  comfortable  and  more  knowledgeable 
talking  about  African  American  history,  this  issue 

(continued  on  page  2) 


of  the  Living  History  Classroom 

includes  a  number  of  articles  reprinted 
from  one  of  our  past  issues  celebrating 
Black  History  Month,  as  well  as  new 
book  reviews  and  a  new  student  activity 
page  to  use  in  the  classroom. 

First,  however,  it  might  help  to  ask  just 
why  this  topic  can  be  so  difficult  to 
discuss  and  why  it  is  so  critical  to  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  history  of  this 
nation. 


Why  Is  It  Hard  to  Talk  about  Black 
History? 

•  It  includes  some  of  the  sadder 
chapters  of  our  national  history.  We  are 

proud  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  declaration 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  but 
studying  African  American  history 
reminds  us  that  our  nation's  struggle  to 
live  up  to  that  ideal  has  been  a  long  and 
painful  one. 

i/         It  is  an  emotional  subject.  No 

matter  how  intellectually  we  try  to 
approach  the  issue  of  black  history,  it 
often  carries  with  it  an  emotional 
context. 

Many  people  can  trace  their  families 
back  to  slaves  or  slave  owners.  Talking 
about  slavery  can  bring  up  feelings  of 
outrage  and  resentment  or  guilt  and 
defensiveness  as  we  identify  with  the 
role  our  particular  ancestors  played  in 
history.  Reacting  from  anger  or  guilt,  we 
may  want  to  make  quick  judgments 
about  historical  people  rather  than 
trying  to  understand  their  cultures  and 
their  motivations. 

•  Race  relations  are  still  an  issue 
today.   Racial  prejudice  and 


discriminatory  treatment  are  not  just 
historical  topics.   Talking  about  past 
injustices  can  remind  students  and 
teachers  of  injustices  they  or  their 
families  have  experienced.  Present 
prejudices  may  also  come  out  in  a 
historical  discussion. 

•         It's  hard  to  avoid  falling  into 
stereotypical  thinking.  Let's  face  it,  we 
have  all  been  bombarded  by 
stereotypical  images  of  blacks  and  whites 
perpetuated  by  films,  books,  popular 
music,  and  television.  For  instance, 
Gone  With  the  Wind  may  very  well  be 
an  interesting  novel  and  an  entertain- 
ing film,  but  it  does  not  remotely  define 
the  experience  of  living  with,  or  in, 
slavery. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  present 
attitudes  and  knowledge  of  black  history 
have  been  shaped  by  stereotypes  that 
either  romanticize  black  history  or 
reduce  the  complex  issue  of  race 
relations  to  cartoon-like  dimensions. 


Why  Should 
History? 


We  Talk  about  Black 


•/         The  African  Americans  in  our 
history  are  important.   Surry,  Ann 
Hazle,  and  Mary  Jane  Conner  may  not 
have  names  as  famous  as  Governor 
Tryon  or  William  Gaston,  but  our 
history  would  not  be  the  same  without 
them.  Their  voices  need  to  be  heard, 
and  their  lives  deserve  to  be 
remembered. 

•"         American  history  is  a  portrait  in 
black  and  white  (and  brown,  red  and 
yellow  too!)   Black  students  do  need  a 
sense  of  heritage,  but  all  students  - 
regardless  of  ethnic  background  -  need 


an  appreciation  of  cultures  other  than 
their  own.  The  relationships,  good  and 
bad,  among  many  cultures  are  what 
form  our  history.      ^==^^===^=__ 


Remember  -  black  history 
not  just  for  February! 


•         The  roots 
of  today's  race 
relations  are  in 
our  past. 

Forgetting  the  =^= 

past  will  not  help 

solve  the  problems  of  today.  Studying 
the  beliefs  and  actions  of  people  in 
history  can  help  us  better  understand 
how  we  came  to  where  we  are  today  and 
can  inspire  students  to  work  toward 
future  understanding  and  harmony. 


How  Do  We  Talk  about  Black  History? 

•"         Learn  as  much  as  possible.  The 

more  solid  historical  information  you 
have  at  your  fingertips,  the  less  likely 
you  are  to  present  stereotyped  images  or 
cause  offense  unintentionally.  In 
addition,  as  your  own  knowledge  of 
African  American  history  grows,  it  will 
become  easier  to  include  discussions  of 
relevant  topics  throughout  the  year, 
rather  than  wait  for  one  month  to  focus 
on  an  important  component  of  our 
collective  heritage.  Remember  -  black 
history  is  not  just  for  February! 

^         Be  prepared  for  emotional 

reactions.   Begin  by  examining  your 
own  reactions  to  topics  in  African 
American  history.  Then  try  to  create  a 
climate  in  which  students  can  express 
their  reactions.  Don't  take  offense  if  a 
student  challenges  your  interpretation; 
encourage  students  to  explain  why  they 
feel  the  way  they  do. 


IS 


•         Try  to  see  past  people  as  they  saw 

themselves.   It's  important  to  look  at 
context,  motivations,  social  norms. 

Why  might  a 

former  slave  feel 
that  some  people 
were  better  off 
under  slavery? 
How  could  a 
======    Revolutionary 

War  patriot  fight 
for  freedom,  yet  deny  it  to  his  slaves? 
We  may  be  shocked  or  offended  by  past 
opinions  that  would  be  "politically 
incorrect"  today.  Students  don't  have  to 
make  excuses  for  historical  characters, 
but  they  do  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
judge  another  society  by  the  standards  of 
today.  Encourage  students  to  try  out  a 
perspective  different  from  their  own. 

Studying  African  American  history  can 
help  students  develop  greater 
understanding  of  other  cultures  and 
more  tolerance  for  viewpoints  other 
than  their  own,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  an  important  aspect  of 
American  heritage. 

We  hope  that  you  enjoy  meeting  some 

of  the  African  Americans  of  North 

Carolina's 
history  in 
the 

following 
pages  and 
that  you 
will  find 
this 

informa- 
tion 
helpful  in 

incorporating  black  history  into  the 

curriculum  year  round. # 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  AFRICAN 

AMERICANS 


The  history  of  African  Americans  in 
North  Carolina  can  be  seen  as  the 
story  of  a  people's  struggle  to 
reclaim  the  human  rights  stripped 
from  them  by  a  slave-owning 
society. 

The  first   African  Americans  in  North 
Carolina  were  brought  here  as  slaves  by 
the  Spanish.  They  arrived  in  1526,  only 
thirty- 
four 


Slaves  were  often  given  barely 
adequate  food,  housing  ,  and  clothing. 
Some  slaves  ran  away  .... 


years 
after 
Colum- 
bus's 
voyage 
to  the 
New 
World, 

and  were  part  of  an  unsuccessful 
Spanish  attempt  to  create  a  settlement 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

Sir  Frances  Drake  brought  black  slaves 
to  the  Roanoke  colony  in  1585  and  1586. 
He  had  captured  them  from  the  Spanish 
in  the  West  Indies.    When  Drake  left  in 
1586,  he  freed  those  slaves.  Although  we 
don't  know  their  names,  they  became 
North  Carolina's  first  permanent 
African  American  residents,  as  well  as 
the  first  free  blacks  to  live  here. 

Slavery  was  officially  written  into 
Carolina  law  in  1669.  The 
"Fundamental  Constitution  of 
Carolina"  declared,  "Every  freeman  of 


Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power  and 
authority  over  his  negro  slaves,  of  what 
opinion  or  religion  soever." 

Gradually  more  and  more  laws  were 
written  about  slavery,  and  the  laws 
became  more  harsh.  In  1715  North 
Carolina's  first  slave  code  required 
slaves  to  carry  a  ticket  when  leaving 
their  master's  plantation.  After  two 
months,  a  runaway  slave  could  be  killed 

on 

sight.  A 
master 
could 
choose 
to  free  a 
slave, 
but  the 
freed- 
man 
would 
then  have  to  leave  the  colony.  In  1741  a 
new  slave  code  specified  that  only  the 
county  court  could  free  a  slave.  It  also 
provided  for  harsh  treatment  of 
runaways. 

About  90  percent  of  North  Carolina 
slaves  were  field  hands,  growing  tobacco 
or  rice  or  producing  turpentine.  Five 
percent  were  skilled  artisans  such  as 
carpenters  or  blacksmiths.  Four  percent 
were  house  servants,  and  1  percent 
worked  on  the  water.  Very  few  North 
Carolina  slaves  had  come  directly  from 
Africa;  most  had  lived  in  another 
colony  before  coming  to  North  Carolina 
or  had  been  born  here. 


The  work  was  hard,  and  slaves  were 
often  given  barely  adequate  food, 
housing,  and  clothing.  Some  slaves  ran 
away,  usually  to  reunite  with  family 
members  on  another  plantation,  to  go  to 
a  city  where  no  one  knew  them  and 
they  could  pass  as  free  people,  or  to 
escape  from  a  particularly  harsh  master. 

During  the  American  Revolution, 
African  Americans  served  on  both  the 
American  and  British  sides.  Many 
gained  their  freedom  in  that  way.  The 
early  1800s  were  a  difficult  time  for  free 
blacks,  however.  More  and  more  laws 
were  passed  to  restrict  their  liberties. 
Free  black  men  had  been  allowed  to 
vote  in  North  Carolina  after  the 
American  Revolution,  but  in  1835  their 
vote  was  taken  away.  In  1861  it  became 
illegal  for  free  blacks  to  own  or  control 
slaves;  this  meant  that  a  free  black 
person  could  no  longer  buy  relatives  out 
of  slavery. 

By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  slavery  was 
over,  but  political  and  social  equality 
were  still  far  away.  North  Carolina's 
constitution  of  1868  guaranteed  the  vote 
to  all  men,  black  and  white.  African 
Americans  successfully  ran  for  office, 
but  things  changed  for  the  worse  in  1876 
when  amendments  to  the  document 
required  that  county  officials  be 
appointed  rather  than  elected.  There 
was  little  chance  that  African  Americans 
would  be  appointed.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan 
tried  to  intimidate  black  voters  as  well. 
Finally,  in  1900,  North  Carolina  passed 
an  amendment  designed  to  take  away 
African  Americans'  right  to  vote. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  "Jim  Crow"  laws 
meant  segregation  in  public  facilities, 


from  buses  to  rest  rooms  to  schools.  The 
Civil  Rights  movement  of  the  1960s 
began  to  change  things  through 
demonstrations  and  lawsuits.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the 
gradual  desegregation  of  public  schools 
by  the  1970s  were  two  of  the 
accomplishments  of  that  period. 

It  has  been  a  long  journey  from  slavery 
to  freedom  to  civil  rights,  and  the 
journey  is  not  completely  over.  Civil 
rights  legislation  and  court  rulings  are 
still  news  items  today,  and  African 
American  history  is  still  being  made.  # 


Source:  Jeffrey  J.  Crow,  Paul  D. 
Escott,  and  Flora  J.  Hatley.  A 
History  of  African  Americans  in 
North  Carolina.  Raleigh:  Division 
of  Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  1992. 


A  PLACE  CALLED  JAMES  CITY 


With  Union  forces  occupying  New 

Bern  during  the  Civil  War,  many  black 

refugees  fled  here  for  their  first  taste  of 

freedom.  As  the  number  of  refugees 

around  New  Bern  climbed  into  the 

thousands,  the 

task  of  feeding 

and  finding 

shelter  for  them 

fell  to  the 

superintendent  of 

Negro  affairs. 

New  Bern's  most 

influential 

superintendent 

was  Horace 

James,  a 

Congregationalist 

minister  who  had 

arrived  in  the  city 

as  chaplain  to  the 

Twenty-fifth 

Massachusetts 

Infantry. 


the  diligent  superintendent.  After  1865 
James  City  settled  into  full-fledged 
community  life  with  its  own  commerce, 
churches,  festival  occasions,  and  an 
informal  local  government  of  twelve 


Harper's  Weekly  ,  February  21,  1863 
Collection  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  and  Gardens 


In  1864,  after  a  Confederate  attack  forced 
even  more  refugees  into  New  Bern, 
James  gathered  them  into  a  single,  more 
secure  camp  on  a  Trent  River  plantation 
just  south  of  the  city. 

The  new  residents  laid  out  streets; 
assigned  lots;  and  built  houses,  a  school, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  a  hospital,  and 
several  churches.  Many  of  the  black 
people  supported  themselves  by  selling 
produce  from  their  gardens  or  working 
for  wages  in  the  city.  By  the  end  of  the 
war,  this  community  of  three  thousand 
was  christened  "James  City"  in  honor  of 


leading  citizens. The  story  of  James  City 
does  not  have  a  happy  ending,  however; 
freedom  and  the  prospect  of  greater  civil 
rights  would  continue  to  prove  elusive 
for  its  black  residents.  Years  after  the 
war's  end,  the  residents  still  owned  no 
land.  Under  Pres.  Andrew  Johnson's 
reconstruction  plan,  the  Trent  River  site 
was  returned  to  its  antebellum  owners 
in  1867,  and  the  property  was  sold  in 
1880. 

The  new  owners  soon  pressed  the 
inhabitants  for  rents  dating  back  to  the 
war,  despite  residents'  claims  that  they 
received  title  to  their  plots  from  the 


Freedmen's  Bureau  before  its  demise  in 

inhabitants,  seeing  the  homes  and 

1872.  [Note:  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was 

shops  they  had  built  pass  into  a  white 

an  agency  that  had  been  created  by 

man's  hands,  gradually  dispersed  to 

Congress  in  1865  to  assist  former  slaves 

nearby  land  they  or  other  blacks  had 

in  their  transition  to  freedom.] 

purchased. 

Exhausting  all  legal  appeals,  the  black 

The  original  James  City  site,  where 

settlers  grew  militant  and  in  1893  threw 

many  black  North  Carolinians  first 

out  several  county  officials  who  came  to 

tasted  and  tested  their  liberties,  was 

serve  papers  of  possession  for  the  white 

abandoned  and  overgrown  by  the  1960s. 

owners.  On  April  25  the  governor  of 

The  Craven  County  Regional  Airport 

North  Carolina  led  about  375 

now  covers  a  portion  of  the  site.  The 

militiamen  into  James  City  and 

James  City  Historical  Society  has  been 

pressured  the  residents  to  come  to 

established  to  preserve  this  important 

terms,  thus  averting  a  violent 

chapter  of  history,  ft 

confrontation.  The  dismayed 

Living  History  Classroom  is 

The  Living  History 

available  free  of  charge  to 

Classroom  is  published  twice 

schools  and  educators. 

a  year  by  Tryon  Palace 

Historic  Sites  &  Gardens.               

For  more  information  about 
Living  History  Classroom  and 

our  other  educational  programs 
write: 

t-*^S^**~~>i       ft/ 

Living  History  Classroom 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 

P.O.  Box  1007 

New  Bern,  NC  28563 

call:  (919)  514-4900 
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AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY  AT  TRYON 
PALACE  HISTORIC  SITES  &  GARDENS 


Tom,  Surry,  John  C.  Stanly,  Lydia,  Sarah,  Andrew,  Ann  Hazle-these  are  some  of  the 
African  Americans  whose  stories  are  part  of  the  history  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites 
&  Gardens.  Like  many  slaves  and  free  black  people  of  their  times,  they  are  hard  for 
people  of  our  times  to  get  to  know.  They  didn't  record  their  own  life  stories,  and  very 
little  was  recorded  about  them  during  their  lifetimes.  Piecing  together  the  bits  of 
evidence  we  do  have  gives  us  some  answers  about  their  lives-and  raises  many  more 
questions  as  well. 


Tom  and  Surry  are  the 
names  of  two  of  the  slaves 
owned  by  Governor 
William  Tryon  during  his 
years  in  North  Carolina. 
Were  they  working  at 
Tryon  Palace?  No  one 
knows  for  certain,  but  it  is 
quite  possible. 

In  1766,  while  living  in 
Brunswick  Town  before 
the  Palace  was  built,  Tryon 
hired    (rented)  and  then 
purchased  Tom  from 
James  Murray.  Murray 
sent  Tryon  a  bill  of  sale  for 
Tom,  "Who  I  rejoice  to 
hear  makes  a  good 
Servant  to  so  good  a 
Master." 

There  are  no  documents 
that  say  what  Tom  was 
doing  from  mid-1770  to 
July  1771,  when  Tryon 
lived  at  the  Palace  in  New 


Bern.  There  is  one  last  mention  of  Tom  in  1773,  when  fire 
destroyed  the  Tryons'  home  at  Fort  George,  New  York. 

When  housekeeper  Patty  Hatch  gave  her  statement  about 
events  the  night  of  the  fire,  the  official  record  states  that  she 
"asked  where  was  the  negro  Tom,  and  she  was  told  he  was  in 
the  garret  over  the  kitchen  and  she  ran  up  and  pulled  him  out 
of  bed." 

What  do  those  bits  and  pieces  tell  us  about  Tom?  Certainly  not 
as  much  as  we  would  like  to  know.  From  Murray's  comment,  it 
seems  that  Tryon  was  pleased  with  Tom's  service,  although  we 
don't  know  what  role  he  played  in  the  household. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Hatch  put  herself  at  risk  to  alert  Tom  of  the 
fire  is  also  interesting.  Mrs.  Hatch  knew  Tom  by  name  and 
seemed  concerned  about  him  as  an  individual.  Was  she  simply 
showing  a  humanitarian  concern  that  all  her  staff  was  safe,  or 
was  Tom  a  special  person  in  the  household?  Or  was  she  merely 
protecting  Tom  as  the  governor's  property? 

Notice  that  Tom  slept  in  the  garret,  or  attic,  over  the  Fort 
George  kitchen.  Slaves  on  a  town  property  often  slept  near  their 
work  locations.  (Slave  cabins  or  quarters  were  more  common 
on  farms  or  plantations.)  Perhaps  some  of  Tom's  work  centered 
on  the  kitchen  or  kitchen  garden. 


8 


Surry,  too,  is  a  somewhat 
mysterious  figure.  His 
name  is  known  to  us  only 
because  he  was  advertised 
as  a  runaway  slave  in 
1777.  The  North  Carolina 
Gazette  offered  a  three- 
dollar  reward  for  Surry, 
described  as  "about  5  Feet 
6  Inches  high,  about  30 
Years  of  Age,  well  made,  is 
rather  yellowish,  and 
carried  with  him  many 
different  Suits  of  Clothes. 
The  said  Fellow  is  a  new 
Negro,  tho'  speaks  pretty 
good  English."  The  phrase 
"new  Negro"  was  used  to 
describe  someone  born  in 
Africa,  so  Surry  was  one  of 
the  small  number  of 
slaves  in  North  Carolina 
who  had  come  directly 
from  Africa. 

Why  did  Surry  run  away? 
The  advertisement  gives 
us  one  clue:  "He  was 
formerly  the  Property  of 
Governor  Tryon,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Estate  of 
Isaac  Edwards,  deceased." 
Isaac  Edwards  had  been 
Tryon's  secretary  in  North 
Carolina  and  probably 
acquired  Surry  when 
Tryon  left  for  New  York 
in  1771.  Six  years  had 
passed;  now  Edwards  was 
dead  and  Surry's  future 
was  uncertain.  Perhaps 
Surry  had  heard  what 
would  happen  to  him  and 
didn't  like  it.  Or  perhaps 
Surry  simply  realized  that 
with  his  owner  dead, 
there  was  never  going  to 


be  an  easier  time  to  pack  up  and  leave.  The  fact  that  Surry 
"carried  with  him  many  different  Suits  of  Clothes"  might  mean 
that  he  was  a  house  servant  and  was  better  dressed  than  the 


I         NEWBERN,  July  25,   1777. 

.Thru  Dollars  Reward.  w 

RUN  awsy  frcm  the  Subfcnber,  a  Negro  Man  named  Surry, 
about  5  Feet  6  Ihchei  high,  about  30  Years  of  Age,  well 
made,  is  miner  yellolvifh,!  and  carried  wiih  him  many  different 
Suits  of  Clothes.  Tlie  faid  Fellow  is  a  new  Nrgro,  ih  »'  fpeak* 
pretty  good  EnghfliJ  He  was  formerly  the  Property  of  Governor; 
'J'ryc.i,  and  now  belongs  to. the  Eflate  of  Ifaac  Edwards*  d<ceafed. 
Whoever  <ecurej'bim>  fo  ithat  I  get  hiin  again,  fliall  have  thtt 
above  Reward. 

RICHARD  BLACKLEDGE,    Jun, 


North  Carolina  Gazette,  courtesy  of  NC  Division  of  Archives  &History 

average  field  hand,  or  that  he  had  helped  himself  to  some  of 
Edwards'  clothes. 

Runaway  slave  advertisements  are  a  vivid  reminder  that 
slaves  were  considered  to  be  property  with  a  monetary  value. 
There  are  also  other  reminders.  The  only  reason  that  we  know 
that  Lydia  (age  18),  Sarah  (age  35),  and  Andrew  (age  about  40) 
were  the  names  of  slaves  in  George  W.  Dixon's  household  (our 
Dixon-Stevenson  House)  is  that  those  slaves  were  listed  in 
Dixon's  mortgage  of  his  property  along  with  his  house  and 
furniture.  This  idea  of  people  as  property  is  illustrated  again  by 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Samuel  Martin  of  Antigua,  the  father  of 
Governor  Josiah  Martin. 

When  Martin  succeeded  Tryon  as  governor  of  the  North 
Carolina  colony,  his  father  wrote  that  "knowing  well  the 
expences  [Josiah]  must  incur"  in  the  move  to  New  Bern,  he 
would  send  his  son  some  money,  a  carriage,  some  sets  of  china, 
and  "a  Negro  Cook."  Who  was  she,  or  he?  What  were  her  or 
his  days  like  in  the  Palace's  kitchen?  Unfortunately,  the 
historical  record  is  silent. 

History  has  more  to  say  about  New  Bernian  John  Carruthers 
Stanly,  barber  and  plantation  owner.  His  mother  was  an 
African-born  slave,  and  his  father  seems  to  have  been 
merchant  John  Wright  Stanly,  original  owner  of  the  John 
Wright  Stanly  House. 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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John  C.  Stanly  was  born  a 
slave,  since  his  mother 
was  a  slave,  but  became 
free  in  1795  when  his 
owners  petitioned  the 
Craven  County  court  for 
his  freedom.   He  was  then 
twenty-one  years  old. 

John  C.  Stanly  ran  a 
profitable  barbershop  and 
even   put  up  his  own 
property  to  help  his  half 
brother  obtain  a  loan. 
John  Stanly  Jr.  "Barber 
Jack,"  as  he  was  called,  was 
eventually  able  to 
purchase  his  wife, 
children,  and  brother-in- 
law  out  of  slavery.  (His 
wife  Kitty  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  founding 
members  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  Bern.)  Yet,  he  also 
bought  slaves  to  work  in 
his  barbershop,  in  his 
house,  and  on  his 
plantation.  Did  he,  like 
others  of  his  time,  view 
people  as  property? 
Without  knowing  more 
about  his  thoughts,  we  can 
only  acknowledge  the 
apparent  contradictions  in 
Stanly's  life. 

One  New  Bernian's 
recollection  of  John  C. 
Stanly  reveals  the  town's 
good  opinion  of  "Barber 
Jack,"  as  well  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  1820s:  "J. 
C.  Stanly  was  a  man  of 
dignified  presence,  and 
lived  in  fashionable  style, 
his  sons  and  daughters 


being  well  educated,  and  always  making  a  good  appearance  as 
bright  mulattoes.  No  citizen  of  New  Bern  would  hesitate  to 
walk  the  streets  with  him.  He  was  uniformly  courteous  and 
unobtrusive." 

John  C.  Stanly's  family  certainly  valued  education.  His  son, 
John  Stewart  Stanly,  ran  a  respected  school  for  free  black 
children.  Among  the  students  were  John  Stewart's  daughter, 
Sara  Stanly,  and  Ann  Hazle,  daughter  of  a  free  New  Bern 
blacksmith.  In  the  1850s,  both  Sara  and  Ann  attended  Oberlin 
College  in  Ohio  and  because  of  their  excellent  early  education 
were  able  to  skip  the  preparatory  classes.  Oberlin  was  a  unique 
educational  setting  in  its  time,  since  classes,  dining  halls,  and 
student  residences  were  all  integrated.  This  group  photograph 


Photo  courtesy  of  Oberlin  College 

of  the  Oberlin  class  of  1855  shows  Ann  Hazle  in  the  midst  of 
her  white  classmates.  How  did  she  compare  the  college 
atmosphere  to  the  increasing  restrictions  on  free  black  people  in 
her  home  state?  Did  Ann  and  Sara  feel  isolated  or  accepted? 

Reviewing  the  history  of  these  black  New  Bernians  is  both 
fascinating  and  frustrating;  fascinating  for  glimpses  of  the 
diversity  of  African  American  life  in  New  Bern,  and  frustrating 
because  of  the  questions  still  left  unanswered.  Even  if  the 
stories  of  Surry,  Barber  Jack,  and  Lydia  are  incomplete,  the 
history  of  Tryon  Palace  and  our  other  museum  buildings 
would  be  incomplete  without  them.  • 


■..■.-.^^^^-.^^•.^^^^v■.^-.^-.^^^■.•.•.^•.■.^^•.•.^^■.^•.^■.^^■.^•.^■.^^^•.^■.■.-.v■.^^■.^^^^-.^^•.^^V/.•.^^^^^^V.■.-.■.^■.■.■.^^•.■.■.^•. 
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READ  MORE  ABOUT  IT 


One  excellent  byproduct  of  the  yearly  celebration  of  Black 
History  Month  hs  been  the  increasing  number  of  books 
published  about  black  history  for  students  of  all  ages.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  information  now  available  on  many  issues  relating  to 
the  history  of  African  Americans,  from  beautifully  illustrated 
picture  books  for  younger  readers  to  novels  and  nonfiction 
materials  for  older  students.     Following,  we  offer  a  review  of  two 
fascinating  books  that  offer  a  unique  perspective  on  the  life  of 
one  African  American  woman.     A  visit  with  your  local  librarian 
can  keep  you  up  to  date  with  all  the  new  publications. 


Harriet  A.  Jacobs,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl,  Written  by 
Herself.  Ed.  Jean  Fagan  Yellin.  Cambridge  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1987. 

Mary  E.  Lyons.  Letters  from  a  Slave  Girl:  The  Story  of  Harriet 
Jacobs.  New  York:  Aladdin  Paperbacks,  1992. 


The  story  of  Harriet  Jacobs  is  a  remarkable  and  complex  chapter  in  the  black  and 
white  history  of  North  Carolina.  Harriet  was  born  into  slavery  in  1813  and  as  a 
teenager  was  threatened  by  sexual  advances  from  her  master,  Dr.  James  Norcom. 
She  found  both  refuge  and  guilt  in  a  relationship  with  a  white  lawyer,  Samuel 
Sawyer,  with  whom  she  had  two  children.  The  children  shared  Harriet's  enslaved 
status  as  Norcom's  property. 

In  1835  Harriet  ran  away  to  escape  Norcom,  after  planning  for  Sawyer  to  purchase 
the  children.  Fooling  the  Norcoms  into  believing  she  had  gone  north,  Harriet  lived 
in  hiding  for  almost  seven  years  in  the  attic  of  her  grandmother,  a  free  baker  in 
Edenton,  North  Carolina.  Eventually  she  went  north,  was  reunited  with  her 
daughter  (and  her  son,  temporarily),  and  finally  escaped  the  Norcom  family's  claims 
when  her  northern  employer  bought  Harriet's  freedom.  As  "Linda  Brent,"  Harriet 
published  her  story  in  1861,  using  pseudonyms  for  all  characters. 

Jean  Fagan  Yellin's  edition  of  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl  presents  Harriet's 
autobiography  as  originally  published,  with  the  addition  of  helpful  footnotes. 
Teachers  and  advanced  students  will  find  the  book  fascinating  reading.  The 
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introduction  discusses  Yellin's  research,  which  uncovered  the  identities  of  most  of 
the  characters.  Yellin  also  includes  a  series  of  letters  to  and  from  Harriet  relating  to 
the  book's  publication;  these  letters  helped  prove  that  Harriet  was  the  "Linda  Brent" 
whose  identity  had  been  unknown  before. 

Mary  E.  Lyons's  Letters  from  a  Slave  Girl  is  a  biography  written  for  students.    Lyons 
tells  Harriet's  story  as  if  Harriet  had  written  a  series  of  letters  to  absent  relatives.  This 
format  will  hold  students'  attention  but  will  require  teachers  to  explain  the 
difference  between  letters  written  by  a  modern  biographer  as  if  Harriet  had  written 
them  and  the  actual  autobiography  and  letters  written  by  Harriet  herself.  Teachers 
should  also  use  care  in  assigning  this  book  because  of  the  sexual  aspects  of  the  story. 
Lyons  treats  the  subject  sensitively,  but  teachers  will  want  to  read  the  book  carefully 
to  determine  whether  their  students  are  ready  for  it.  For  students  mature  enough  to 
deal  with  the  subject  matter,  Lyons's  biography  can  be  an  easier  introduction  to 
Harriet's  story  than  reading  the  autobiography  itself. 

Each  book  includes  a  different  selection  of  photographs,  documents,  maps,  and /or 
family  charts.  Teachers  who  assign  the  Lyons  book  could  use  Yellin's  edition  to 
introduce  students  to  actual  letters  written  by  Harriet  and  use  Yellin's  chronology 
for  review.  Teachers  who  assign  Yellin  might  want  to  copy  Lyons's  family  charts  for 
students'  reference.  No  matter  which  books  are  selected,  the  story  of  Harriet  Jacobs 
provides  a  uniquely  personal  insight  into  the  painful  experience  of  slavery. 


Letters  from  a  Slave  Girl:  The  Story  of  Harriet  Jacobs  ,  by  Mary  E.  Lyons, 
is  available  at  the  Museum  Shop  of  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 
for  $3.95  plus  tax.  Call  1-800-767-1560  for  ordering  information. 


Empak  Publishing  Company  publishes  a  variety  of 
black  history  materials  for  teachers  and  students. 
For  a  catalog,  send  $1.00  to  cover  postage  and 
handling  to: 

Empak  Publishing  Co. 
Suite  1004,  Department  A 
520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
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REMEMBER  THE  LADIES 
MARY  JANE  AND  SYLVIA 


Two  female  New  Bernians  of  the  Civil  War  era  might  be  entirely  forgotten 
today  if  not  for  their  friendship  with  a  Union  soldier.  Mary  Jane  Conner 
and  her  sister-in-law,  Sylvia,  are  vividly  described  in  letters  written  home 
by  Pvt.  Henry  Clapp,  a  member  of  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  stationed  in  New  Bern  from  the  fall  of 
1862  until  the  summer  of  1863. 


JYlary  Jane  Conner,  also  called  Mary 

Ann,  was  a  cook  and  boardinghouse 

keeper.  Henry  Clapp  first  mentions  her 

as  the  source  for  the 

puddings  and  chicken 

pies  he  and  his 

messmates  enjoyed 

with  their 

Thanksgiving  dinner. 

At  Christmas  he 

"wandered  down   to 

the  abode  of  Mary 

Anne,  a  famous  cook, 

who  had  arranged  to 

provide  our  great 

dinner." 


In  March,  Henry 
began  boarding  at 
Mary  Jane's,  where 
"we  often  wait  in  the 
house  whilst  they  are 
putting   the  finishing 
touches   on   the  dinner 
and  spend  the  time  in 
talking  with  [Sylvia] 
and  Mary  Jane." 


Mary  Jane  Conner 
Collection  of  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 


Henry  described  the  thirty-five-year-old 

Mary  Jane  as  "about  the  most 

remarkable  colored  woman  I  ever  saw.   . 
.  .  She  had  been  a 
slave  for  years  (all  her 
life)  before  our  troops 
took  Neivbern   and 
been  hired  out  as 
cook  at  the  great 
Hotel  here   the 
Washington 
House-and    which 
was  burnt  by  the  rebs 
when   we  came  into 
Newbern.    [Note:  This 
hotel  stood  in 
downtown  New  Bern 
on  Broad  Street 
where  the  fire  station 
is  today.]  She  supports 
an  aged  and  infirm 
mother.   She  has  told 
me  once  or  twice  in 
answer  to  my 
questions,  that  if  it 
were  not  that  she  felt 

(continued  on  page  14  ) 
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as  if  she  ought  to  stay  and  take  care  of 
her  mother  she  would  go  to  New  York 
at  once.  She  could 
earn   a   handsome 
living  any  where,  for 
she  is   thoroughly 
capable." 

Henry  also  met  Sylvia 

at  the  boardinghouse 

and  wrote  to  his 

brother:  "I  want  you 

to  tell  mother  about 

the   seamstress   whom 

we  employ  to  mend 

our  clothes.  .  .  . 

[Sylvia]  was  formerly 

the  slave  of  one  of  the 

richest  men  in  New 

Berne  who  owned  the 

house  Gen   Foster  now 

lives  in    [Note:  This 

was  the  Charles 

Slover  House  on 

Johnson  Street,  still 

standing.]  and  was  the 

family  seamstress  I  should  judge.  . 

Her  address  and  manners  are 

remarkably  agreeable  and  really  of 


Sylvia 
Collection  of  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 


well  developed  reflective  faculties  and 
her  conversation  is  often  very  good  and 

well  worth  listening 

to." 


Henry's  mother  sent 
gifts  for  Mary  Jane 
and  Sylvia  in  Henry's 
next  package  from 
home,  including 
clothes  and  books. 
Henry  wrote  his 
father:  "Sylvia 
remarked    that    mother 
'seemed   to   have 
guessed  her  taste 
exactly:'  and  Mary 
echoed    the 
sentiments.    Sylvia 
commented   two   or 
three  times  on  its 
being  so   'thoughtful 
in  Mrs.  Clapp'  and  I 
think  they  were  really 
very  much  touched  at 
the  attention." 


Her  address  and  manners  are 
remarkably  agreeable  and  really  of 
unusual  refinement  .... 


At  Sylvia's  and  Mary  Jane's  request, 
Henry  autographed  their  books,  signing 
himself  "Boarder  &  Friend"  in 

Mary  Jane's  and  "Friend  &  Patron" 

in  Sylvia's,  with  the  appropriate 
motto  "a  stitch  in  time  saves 


nine. 


unusual  refinement.   I've  seen   the  wives 
of  millionaires  who  were  much  her 
inferiors  in  urbanity  and  polish  of 
manner.  She  is  a  superb  seamstress,  as 
my  dresscoat  just  rescued  from  many 
rents  will  bear  happy  witness.  She  seems 
also  to  be  a  woman  of  very  good  sense  & 


Along  with  other  souvenirs  of  his 
wartime  experience  in  New  Bern, 
===   Henry  Clapp  carried  home  with 

him  tintype  photographs  of  Mary 
Jane  and  Sylvia.  Reproduced  for  display 
in  the  New  Bern  Academy  Museum, 
those  images  of  two  of  the  free  black 
women  of  New  Bern  help  us  to 
"remember  the  ladies"  and  their 
newfound  freedom.  « 
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CLOSE  ENCOUNTERS  WITH  PEOPLE 

OF  THE  PAST 


JMany  of  North  Carolina's  African  Americans  never 
had  their  stories  written  down  during  their  lifetimes, 
so  we  don't  know  much  about  them  as  individual 
people.  Runaway  slaves  are  an  exception.  Their  owners 
often  wrote  detailed  descriptions  for  newspaper 
advertisements,  hoping  that  a  reader  would  recognize 
and  return  the  runaway. 

Read  these  runaway  slave  advertisements  and  the 
general  statements  about  runaway  slaves.  Write  each 
runaway  slave's  name  next  to  the  statements  that 
describe  him.  You  may  also  want  to  draw  a  picture 
based  on  an  advertisement  or  write  a  first-person  story, 
trying  to  imagine  how  a  runaway  slave  might  feel. 


«lr 

1  t^Dm 

■              **/  Mr. 

f**V&J£% 

THOMAS  BOMAN 


RAN  away  from  the  Subscribers,  on  Roanoke  River.  A  negro  Fellow,  named 
Thomas  Boman,  a  very  good  Black-Smith,  near  six  Feet  high,  has  a  little  Blemish 
in  one  of  his  Eyes,  good  Sett  of  Teeth,  well  made,  sensible  Fellow,  and  slow  of 
Speech;  he  can  read,  write,  and  cypher;  carried  away  with  him  about  fifty  or  sixty 
Pounds  in  Cash,  and  a  grey  Roan  horse,  Bridle  and  Saddle,  a  Pair  of  Money- 
Scales  and  Weights,  and  one  Pair  of  Sheets;  three  Coats,  one  a  Broad-Cloth  or 
Sarge,  one  a  Bear-skin  Cape  Coat,  of  a  grey  Colour,  one  a  Home-spun  Coat,  a  Blue 
Jacket,  and  a  great  many  other  Cloaths.  .  .  .  'Tis  supposed  he  is  gone  towards 
South-Carolina,  as  he  was  seen  over  Tar-River. 
North-Carolina  Gazette    (New  Bern),  March  13,  1752 

SAM 

RUN  AWAY  FROM  the  Subscriber,  living  on  Clubfoot's  Creek,  the  15th  of  April 
last,  a  negro  Slave  named  SAM,  formerly  the  Property  of  Henry  Chew,  deceased, 
a  stout  well  made  Fellow,  of  a  yellowish  Complection,  speaks  with  a  hoarse 
Voice,  and  is  near  six  Feet  high;  had  on  when  he  went  away  a  homespun  Coat 
the  Colour  of  Nankeen,  and  homespun  Check  Shirt  and  Trousers.  He  is  a 
Cooper  by  Trade,  and  perhaps  may  attempt  to  get  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  as  he 
has  Sisters  and  Brothers  there.  .  .  . 
North-Carolina  Gazette    (New  Bern),  August  1,  1777 


to 
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CHARLES 

RUN- A  WAY,  OR  KIDNAPPED,  FROM  the  Subscriber,  on  Friday  the  13th  instant,  a 
mulatto  fellow  named  CHARLES,  who  is  so  well  known,  in,  and  about 
Wilmington,  that  his  person  requires  no  particular  description.  The  subscriber  has 
great  reason  to  believe  that  CHARLES  has  got  on  board  of  Capt.  Stewart's  vessel, 
bound  to  Jamaica,  in  which  went  passenger,  a  Mr.  Burns,  merchant,  who  has  resided 
in  this  town  for  some  considerable  time  past.  .  .  . 
Wilmington  Centinel  and  General  Advertiser,    June  18,  1788 


ABRAHAM 

RAN  AWAY  from  the  subscriber,  living  in  Salisbury,  a  likely  NEGRO  FELLOW, 
named  ABRAHAM,  about  thirty  years  old,  about  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  very 
lusty;  is  much  pitted  with  the  small  pox,  and  of  a  yellow  complexion;  has  a  defect  in 
his  right  hand,  occasioned  by  a  burn  which  he  received  when  young,  and  which  is 
very  conspicuous.  .  .  . 
North-Carolina  Chronicle  or  Fayetteville  Gazette,    November  8,  1790 


GENERAL  STATEMENTS  ABOUT  RUNAWAY  SLAVES 

1.  Some  slaves  ran  away  to  be  near  their  families. 

2.  Runaway  slaves  might  be  easily  recognized  by  local  people;  to  pass  as  free 
persons,  they  would  have  to  go  to  a  place  where  no  one  knew  them. 

3.  If  a  slave  who  ran  away  had  special  skills,  he  had  a  better  chance  to  make  a 
living  somewhere  else. 

4.  To  identify  runaway  slaves,  owners  would  mention  if  they  had  pockmarks, 
burns,  or  other  scars. 

WORDS  TO  KNOW 

Subscriber  the  person  who  put  the  advertisement  in  the  newspaper. 

Cypher  to  do  arithmetic 

Nankeen  cloth  made  from  yellow  or  buff  cotton 

Cooper  a  tradesman  who  made  buckets,  barrels,  and  other  wooden  containers 

Instant  in  the  current  month 

Mulatto  a  person  of  mixed  race,  generally  white  and  black 

Lusty  strong  and  healthy 

■f  'uieqejqv  'Z  'sd\iv\\j  '.£  '\  mes  •£  'ueuiog  seuiom  :SH3MSNV 
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REMEMBER  OUR  NAMES, 

REMEMBER  OUR  LIVES 


Unscramble  the  names  of  ten  African  Americans  who  made  North 
Carolina  history.  Write  their  names  next  to  the  statements  that  best  describe 
them. 


TMO 

HAARS 

NAN  LEAZH 

C  HJON  LANTSY 

DEARNW 


SAVILY 

RYRUS 

DAILY 

REMAJAYN  ENCORN 

IYTKT  LANTSY 

A  woman,  age  35,  mortgaged  along 
with  George  W.  Dixon's  house. 

"A  famous  cook,  who  had  arranged  to 
provide  [union  soldier  Henry  Clapp's] 
great  Dinner" 

A  founding  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Bern 

"A  good  Servant  to  so  good  a  Master" 
as  Governor  Tryon 

A  man,  age  about  40,  mortgaged  along 
with  George  W.  Dixon's  house 

"A  superb  seamstress  .  .  .  also  a  woman 
of  very  good  sense" 

A  member  of  the  Oberlin  College  class 
of  1855 

"Run  away  ...  a  new  Negro  [who] 
speaks  pretty  good  English"  ("New" 
meant  born  in  Africa  and  new  to 
America) 
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9.  A  woman,  age  18,  mortgaged  along 
with  George  W.  Dixon's  house 

10.  A  barber  who  "was  a  man  of  dignified 
presence,  and  lived  in  fashionable 
style,  his  sons  and  daughters  being 
well  educated" 
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Think  More  About  It . . . 

Since  these  ten  people  did  not  write 
about  themselves,  we  know  only 
what  others  thought  and  wrote  about 
them.  Try  to  imagine  how  someone 
might  have  felt  about  being  called  "a 
good  Servant  to  so  good  a  Master." 
Was  he  proud  because  people  said  he 
did  his  job  well?  Was  he  angry 
because  he  resented  having  to  serve 
people  who  could  buy  and  sell  him 
as  property? 

Imagine  that  you  are  each  of  the 
people  described  by  others  in 
statements  1-10.  Write  a  sentence 
that  tells  how  you  feel  about  your 
life.  Your  teacher  may  also  ask  you  to 
pick  one  person  and  write  a  longer 
story,  imagining  that  person's 
feelings,   ft 
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er  Key: 

1. 

Sarah 

2. 

Mary  Jane  Conner 

3. 

Kitty   Stanly 

4. 

Tom 

5. 

Andrew 

6. 

Sylvia 

7. 

Ann  Hazle 

8. 

Surry 

9. 

Lydia 

John  C.  Stanly 

\ 

10. 

Watch  for  the  Try  on  Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 
website  at  tryonpalace.org  opening  December  1998! 
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